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CASTALIA. 





























[View of the Castalian Fountain.] 


Mount Parnassus, the city of Delphi, and the Castalian 
fountain are among the objects which ancient poetry 
has most delighted to consecrate. 

As the abode of the Muses and Graces, as the shrine 
of Apollo, and the seat of the most famous of all oracles, 
as the source of poetical inspiration, the mountain, the 
city, and the stream, were endowed with all the charms 
that the fertile imagination of the susceptible Greeks 
could conceive. The poets of Rome, who were in most 
particulars followers of those of Greece, continued the 
same homage and fervent adoration; and even now, 
when Greek polytheism has given way to the Christian 
faith, this spot still retains something of its wonted in- 
fluence. The bard still invokes the Muses from the sacred 
hill, honours the long deserted shrine of Apolio, and prays 
for the inspiring draughts of the Castalian fountain. 

Unlike many other parts of Greece to which poetry 
and a most poetical superstition attached themselves, this 
— Fas does not disappoint the expectation of 

ox. II. 





those who have read the most glowing descriptions of it 
left to us by the ancients. To this fact Mr. H. Raikes, 
who has published a tour through Beotia and Phocis, 
in Mr. Walpole’s Memoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Lord Byron, 
and nearly every other explorer of Greece have borne 
testimony. 

Parnassus rises in Phocis and extends as a chain of 
mountains far to|the north; at its southern extremity 
it terminates in a lofty mass, or two partially detached 
masses of rock. ‘This was the portion that more exclu- 
sively claimed the honours of the sacred mount. In the 
chasm between the two rocks is the source of the Castalia, 
whose sparkling waters descend through the gloomy 
abyss. Beneath these dissevered masses on a shelving 
platform, surrounded on three sides by precipices, once 
stood the city of Delphi, enriched by the most numerous 
and inestimable treasures of ancient art, though now 
nothing exists there but a wretched village ag Castri. 
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The chasm through which descend the “ Castalian 
dews” is thus described by Sir John Hobhouse: “ From 
this spot (Castri) we descended gradually towards the 
east, and leaving the town, in half a quarter of a mile 
found ourselves in a position, where, turning suddenly 
to our left, we saw an immense cleft rending the moun- 
tain from the clouds down to our feet. Down the crags 
of this chasm, the stream trickled into a stone basin 
sunk in the earth just above the path, overflowing whose 
murgin, and enlarged in its progress by other rills, it 
was seen falling over the rocks jnto the valley beneath.” 
We muy add, that after its descent into the valley, the 
Castalian waters presently flow into the rocky bed of the 
Pleistus and augment that river. 

Close to the stone basin sunk in the earth there is an 
excavation, like a bath, cut in the rock; and in the face 
of the precipice, just above this excavation, is a large niche 
made anciently for the receptacle of some votive offering, 
“ which,” says Mr. Hughes, “ has been turned into a 
Lilliputian chapel dedicated to Saint John, and adorned 
with an altar, before which a lamp is constantly kept 
burning.” 

Sir John Hobhouse found within this chapel part of 
the shaft of a large fluted pillar of marble and a marble 
slab. A few other ancient fragments and half-defaced 
inscriptions lay scattered and neglected in the vicinity of 
the basin. 

Ascending the chasm by the side of the falling rivulet, 
which the traveller can do by means of grooves cut in 
the rock, though they are now almost obliterated by the 
continual dripping of the water, he is pretty sure to 
scare away a number of majestic eagles who have their 
aéries on the lofty precipices above his head, and after 
clambering about one hundred yards, counting from the 
Chapel of Saint John, he reaches the origin of the 
stream. The Castalian fount is small indeed, but its 
waters are sparkling and as clear as crystal, and to the 
taste, pure, light, and delicious. 

“ On the rocks of Delphi” (above the Castalia), says 
Doctor Sibthorpe, “ I observed some curious plants; a 
new species of Daphne, which I have called Daphne 
Castaliensis, afforded me singular pleasure. Several 
birds, the Aves rupestres, inhabited these rocks; a species 
of Sitta different from the Europea, the Promethean 
vulture, the solitary sparrow, the sand-martin, the rock- 
pigeon, a small species of hawk, and numerous jack- 
daws.” 

From the summit of Parnassus, high above the fount 
of Castalia, Dr. Sibthorpe* informs us he commanded 
“a most extensive view of the sea of Corinth, the moun- 
tains of the Morea on the one hand, and the fertile plains 
of Beotia on the other, of Attica, and the island of 
Eubeea.” We do not find the elevation of the mountain 
any where accurately mentioned ; it is roughly given in 
several books at 8000 or 9000 feet. The distinguished 
naturalist from whom we have last quoted, informs us 
that among the numerous curious plants he collected on 
the mountain, few could strictly be called Alpine; and 
that those of the highest region of all could be regarded 
only as sub-Alpine. Whilst he reposed on the mountain- 
top an eagle hovered over his head, and the Cornix 
graculus, the Cornish chough, flew frequent among the 
rocks. 

At the foot of this terminating mass of the Parnassian 
mount, and round about Castri, there are still sufficient 
ruins, according to Dr. Clarke, by which to trace out the 
ancient Delphi. ‘“ There is enough, indeed, remaining,” 
says this traveller, “‘to enable a skilful architect to form 
an accurate plan of Delphi: but it should be fitted to 
a model of Parnassus; for in the harmonious adjust- 
ment which was here conspicuous of the works of God 

* Walpole’s Memoirs on Turkey, where the notes are published 
from the original MSS. of Professor Sibthorpe, who did not live to 
complete bring out his work, the fruit of long travel and patient 
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and man, every stately edifice and majestic pile con- 
structed by human labour were made to form a part of 
the awful features of the mountain ; and from whatever 
quarter Delphi was approached a certain solemn impres- 
sion of supernatural agency must have been excited, 
diffusing its influence over every object; so that the 
sanctity of the whole district became a saying throughout 
Greece, and “ ALL PARNASSUS WAS ACCOUNTED HOLY.” 

Mr. Cockerell, the architect, has attempted on the spot 
to give with his pencil a restoration of the City of the 
Oracle as suggested by Dr. Clarke. 

To say a few more words of Castalia, the more imme- 
diate subject of this short article,—it is, like all the other 
sacred streams of Greece, sadly degraded. At the time 
of Dr. Sibthorpe’s visit, the only use the modern Del- 
phians, the inhabitants of Castri, made of it was to season 
their casks; some barrels and other rubbish served to 
choke up and interrupt its source ; and when Mr. Hughes 
was there “ instead of Muses and Graces he found only a 
set of coarse-featured Albanian girls washing dirty linen 
therein.” 

The place, however, will still be replete with interest 
to the informed and feeling mind :-— 

“ Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot, 
And thou, the Muses’ seat, art now their grave, 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 
And glides with glassy foot o’er yon melodious wave *.”’ 

A detailed account of the Pythian games which were 
celebrated with all the magnificence of that age ;—of the 
temple and oracle of Delphi, to which the ancient city 
owed its rise and vast importance ;—of the delusions 
practised by the priesthood and their instruments on a 
credulous and easily-excited people, will be found in the 
imaginary travels of Anarcharsis by Barthelemy, who 
has drawn up his description upon the authority of 
Pausanias, Plutarch, Strabo, and a variety of other ancient 
writers. 

Of all the caverns and grottoes that penetrate the 
flanks of Parnassus in the neighbourhood of the oracular 
city, the Corycian, or the cave of the Nymphs, is by far 
the most beautiful. “ ‘The narrow and low entrance of 
this cave,” says Mr. Raikes, “ spread at once into a 
chamber three hundred and thirty feet long by nearly 
two hundred wide; the stalactites from the top hung in 
the most graceful forms the whole length of the roof, 
and fell, like drapery, down the sides. The depths of 
the folds were so vast, and the masses thus suspended in 
the air were so great, that the relief and fulness of these 
natural hangings were as complete as the fancy could 
have wished. They were not like concretions or encrus- 
tations, mere coverings of the rock ; they were the gradual 
growth of ages, disposed in the most simple and majestic 
forms, and so rich and large, as to accord with the size 
and loftiness of the cavern. The stalagmites below and 
on the sides of the chamber were still more fantastic in 
their forms than the pendants above, and struck the eye 
with the fancied resemblance of vast human figures, 
At the end of this great vault a narrow passage leads 
down a wet slope of a rock; with some difficulty I went 
a considerable way on, until I came to a place where the 
descent grew very steep, and my light being nearly 
exhausted, it seemed best toreturn. * * * * The 
stalagmitic formations on the entrance of this second 
passage are wild as imagination can conceive, and of the 
most brilliant whiteness. It would not require a fancy, 
lively, like that of the ancient Greeks, to assign this 
beautiful grotto as a residence to the Nymphs. The 
stillness which reigns through it, only broken by the 
gentle sound of the water, which drops from the points 
of the stalactites, the dim light admitted by its narrow 
entrance, and reflected by the white ribs of the roof, 
with all the miraculous decorations of the interior, would 
impress the most insensible with feelings of awe, and 
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* Lord Byron, Childe Harold, canto 1, st, Ixii. 
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lead him to attribute the influence of the scene to the 
presence of some supernatural being. 

* An inscription, which still remains on a mass of rock, 
near the entrance, marks that the cavern has been 


dedicated to Pan and the Nymphs.” 


j ? 





THE FALLS OF TROLHATTA, NEAR THE VIL- 

LAGE OF LILLA EDET, IN SWEDEN. | , 
A cararact or fall of water in ariver has always rén- 
dered navigation difficult, ayd, indeed, when the fall is’at 
all considerable, altogether impracticable. pe 

In the latter'case we are,not aware that the difficulty 
has been overcome in any other-country than Sweden, 
and we proceed to describe the place pwheré jt occurs 
from the very interesting Travels ‘of Sir Arthur de Capel 
Brooke *, who has attentively examined a cogsiderable. 
portion of the north of Europe.’ ° r\ 

“Lilla Edet is a small village, rendered highly pic- 
turesque by the falls of the Gotha, which ‘ give, on a 
reduced scale, a representation of what is so magnificently 
enlarged at Trolhitta. Within.a few miiles of the latter, 
the small but beautifil lake Treuning burst upon our 


view through an amphitheatre,of surrounding woods, in | 


which the pleasing notes of the cuckoo for the first time 
struck our ear; and ar ittle steeds pursui 

with renewed vigoyr, in the evening we dpproached 
Tralhitta. On descend the hil} we discerned,, yet at 
some distance, the contnfjen of Ats boiling Waters, by 
their spray forming’a thick cloud ef mist, which /flopyed 
above it tinged bythe rays of the declining sun. Hasten- 
ing forward with increased cyrlosity, we soon arrived, 
and hurrying to the spot with xed feelings of agt ath 
ment and admiration surveyed) tle scene. The whole 
waters of the Gotha ‘tumble flere''with fearful roarings 
down steep declivities among the rocks below; the sides 
are surrounded by precipices rising to a great heigiit, 
thinly clad with straggling pines. Before arriving at the 
cataracts,; the river glides”on' smoothly, and clear a3 
crystal; in its descent it, forms four prinfipal, falls, the 
perpendicular height of which, taken together, is aboyt 
one hundred and ten feet. , They are seen perhaps to 






the best advantage at the distance of half a mile; below, }. 4 eas Ee, na weomene 9 
‘ ey spy the squjrrel’s airy bounds ; 


on the height near the river, where a bird’s-eye view js 
obtained of the cataracts rushing headlong towards you 
enveloped in.foam and spray. ‘That the navigation of the 
river may not be obstructed, locks with sluices like those 
on navigable canals have been cut in the solid rogk with 
incredible pain and labour, through which vessels are 
lowered to the level of the-riyer below the falls, pursuing 
their course .with ease, and affording a striking proof, 
that there are few obstacles, however great, that cannot be 
surmounted by the ingenuity and perseverance of man.” 

The locks, with sluices, mentioned by Sir A. Brooke, 
exist on what is really a canal, it being a passage cut 
through a solid rock of granite. It is two miles long 
and one hundred and fifty feet high. This difficult 
work, after many unsuccessful plans and attempts, was 
at length completed at the beginning of the present 
century by a private company. The year after its com- 
pletion one thousand three hundred and eighty ships of 
various sizes, with cargoes of corn, herrings, iron, timber, 
&c. passed through this canal. 





Method of pressing Oil in Corfu.—The manufacture of 
oil is the principal, and the machines employed in it are 
the rudest possible. The olives are pressed under a perpen- 
dicular stone wheel, which revolves in a large-sized horizontal 
stone of a circular form, somewhat hollowed in the centre. 
A horse or mule sets the machinery in motion, and a peasant 
runs before and shovels the olives under the approaching 
wheel, the action of which is necessarily confined to a 
limited space, while its power is very insignificant. The 

* Travels Sweden, Norway, and Finmark, to the North 
Cape; 1 vol. 4to, 1831. » 


their way] 
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bruised mass is then transferred to a bag made of rushes or 
mat, which is subjected to a heavy pressure; this pressure is 
increased by means of a screw, wrought by two men at 
irregular intervals; for the labour“is pe vigent that they 
cannot possibly continue Tong at it. They ship two strong 
bars, after the manner of a capstan, and then, ‘with a most 
savage yell, they urge them forward by a simultaneous dart, 
the effect of which is marked by a quantity of oil oozing 
through the mat, and falling into a hole cut in the ground 
for its reception. After an interval of forty or fifty seconds, 
the labourers dart forward again with similar violence, and 
with a bodily effors which must strain their whole frame. 
The quantity of oil that two expert labourers can express in 
a day is estimated at tep or twelve jars of rather more than 
four gallons each.-Hennen’s Medical Topography of the 
editerranean, , 


Letier of John Hunter.—Amongst his papers is a curious 
ote to Williamt Hunter from ‘his brother John, which it may 
not be out of place to give here, as it illustrates one feature 
of the character of that extraordinary man. 

Dean Brorume, _ : ’ / 
_* The bearer is very desirous of having your opinion. I do 
not know his case. He bas no ‘money, and you don’t want any, 


+ 





so that you are well met, 
Jonge Sa Saturday , aad ee Hunter. 
—Wardrop's Life of Dr. Bailie. 
THE HAMLET, ’ 
4N ODE: BX PR. WARTON. 
f Tur hinds how blest, who ne’er ied 


+ To quit their hamlet’s hawthorn wi a 
, Yor haunt the crowd, nér tempt the main, 
» For Splendid care, and guilty gain! 
ai When morning’s twilight-tinetured beam 
: Strikes theirJow thatch’ with slanti gleam, 
; yove abroad in ether blue, i 
‘o dip the scythe in fragrant dew; —_> 
ape sheaf to bind, the beech to fell, ~ 
at nodding shades a craggy dell. , 


Midst gloomy glades, in warbles cleax, 
Wild pature’s sweetest notes they hear: 
On pretn fintrodden banks they view / 
, 4 The hyacinth’s neglected hue : yw 
Fp: In their lone haunts, and woodland rounds, 


And startle from her ashen spray, 
Across the glen, the screaming jay: ' 
Each native charm their steps explore 
Of Solitude’s sequester’d store. 
For them the moon with cloudless ray | 
Mounts, to illume their homeward way: ! 
Their weary spirits to relieve, 

The meadows incense breathe at eve. 

No riot mars the simple fare, 
That o’era gli ing hearth they sham : 
But when [re Sane y neonent roar { 
Duly, the darkening v: o'er, 
Saree from the distant town, 

They wish no beds of cygnet-down, 

No trophied canopies, to close 

Their drooping eyes in quick repese. 


Their little sons, who spread the bloom 
Of health around the clay-built room, 

Or through the primrosed coppice stray, — 
Or gambol in the new-mown hay ; 

Or quaintly braid the cowslip-twine, 

Or drive afield the tardy kine ; 

Or hasten from the sultry hill, 

To loiter at the shady rill ; 

Or climb the tall pine’s gloomy crest, 

To rob the raven’s ancient nest. 


Their humble porch with honey’d flowers 
The curling woodbine’s shade embowers : 
From the small garden’s thymy mound 
Their bees in busy swarms resound : 

Nor fell Disease, before his time, 

Hastes to consume life’s golden prime: 
But when their temples long have wore 
The silver crown of tresses hoar; 

As studious still calm peace to keep, 
Beneath a flowery turf they sleep. 
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TINTERN ABBEY. 
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[View of Tintern Abbey.] 


One of the most beautiful of our British rivers is the 
Wy or Wye, which, during a considerable part of its 
course, forms the boundary between Gloucestershire and 
Monmouthshire, and finally pours its waters into the 
estuary of the Severn. ‘The banks of the Wye are for 
the most part steep and wooded to the water’s edge ; 
but where the high ground, as is occasionally the case, 
is removed to a little distance, low pastoral meadows 
occupy the interval, and finely relieve with their softer 
and more quiet beauty the hilly and dark-coloured land- 
scape with which they are interspersed. In one of these 
sheltered vales, about nine miles south from Monmouth, 
and close to the water, on the right or western bank, 
stands the ruin of Tintern Abbey. This religious house 
was founded in 1131 by Walter de Clare, grandson of 
Walter Fitzosbert, Earl of Ew, by whom it was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. It was filled by a colony of 
Cistercians, or White Monks, as they were popularly 





called, a branch of the great order of the Benedictines. 
The Cistercians made their first appearance in England 
about the year 1128, when they established themselves 
at Waverley in Surrey; but having once obtained a 
footing in the country, they spread rapidly. In the 26th 
year of Henry VIII. the number of Cistercian abbeys in 
England amounted to seventy-five, of which thirty-six 
were included among the greater monasteries. There 
were also twenty-six nunneries of this rule. Of the 
Cistercian abbeys, that of Tintern appears, from the date 
of its foundation already given, to have been one of the 
oldest. It does not seem, however, to have been remark 
able in the Catholic times, either for the number of its 
inmates or the extent of its possessions. At the dissolu- 
tion it contained only thirteen monks, and its rental, 
according to Dugdale, amounted to no more than 
£132. 1s. 4d., although Speed makes it to have been 
£256. lls. 6d. After the Reformation the place was 
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granted by the Crown to Henry, the second Earl of 
Worcester, the ancestor of the present Duke of Beaufort, 
whose property it now is. 

The church, of which chiefly the existing ruins are the 
remnant, appears to have been erected some time after 
the foundation of the monastery. It is stated by William 
of Worcester that the monks celebrated their first mass 
in their new church in October, 1268; but it has been 
conjectured that even then only part of the building could 
have been erected. It was probably finished, however, 
in the course of the thirteenth or in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. 

Archdeacon Coxe, in his ‘ Historical Tour through 
Monmouthshire, illustrated with views by Sir R. C. 
Hoare, Bart.’ (4to. London, 1801), has given so com- 
plete and ably written an account of this ruin from per- 
sonal inspection, that we will extract the greater part of 
his description, which will be found to be applicable in 
nearly all its parts to the present appearance of the 
abbey. 

“We disembarked about half a mile above the village 
of Tintern, and followed the sinuous course of the Wye. 
As we advanced to the village, we passed some pic- 
turesque ruins hanging over the edge of the water, 
which are supposed to have formed part of the abbot's 
villa, and other buildings occupied by the monks; some 
of these remains are converted into dwellings and cot- 
tages, others are interspersed among the iron founderies 
and habitations. 

“The first appearance of the celebrated remains of 
the abbey-church did not equal my expectations, as they 
are half concealed by mean buildings, and the triangular 
shape of the gable ends has a formal appearance. 

“ After passing a miserable row of cottages, and 
forcing our way through a crowd of importunate beggars, 
we stopped to examine the rich architecture of the west 
front ; but the door being suddenly opened, the inside 
perspective of the church called forth an instantaneous 
burst of admiration, and filled me with delight, such as 
I scarcely ever before experienced on a similar occasion. 
The eye passes rapidly along a range of elegant Gothic 
pillars, and, glancing under the sublime arches which 
supported the tower, fixes itself on the splendid relics of 
the eastern window, the grand termination of the choir. 

* From the length of the nave, the height of the walls, 
the aspiring form of the pointed arches, and the size of 
the east window, which closes the perspective, the first 
impressions are those of grandeur and sublimity. But 
as these emotions subside, and we descend from the 
contemplation of the whole to the examination of the 
parts, we are no less struck with the regularity of the 
plan, the lightness of the architecture, and the delicacy 
of the ornaments; we feel that elegance is its charac- 
teristic no less than grandeur, and that the whole is a 
combination of the beautiful and the sublime. 

“The church was constructed in the shape of a 
cathedral, and is an excellent specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture in its greatest purity. The roof is fallen in, and 
the whole ruin open to the sky, but the shell is entire ; 
all the pillars are standing, except those which divided 
the nave from the northern aisle, and their situation is 
marked by the remains of the bases. The four lofty 
arches which supported the tower, spring high in the 
air, reduced to narrow rims of stone, yet still preserving 
their original form. The arches and pillars of the choir 
and transept are complete; the shapes of all the win- 
dows may be still discriminated, and the frame of the 
west window is in perfect preservation; the design of 
the tracery is extremely elegant, and when decorated 
with painted glass, must have produced a fine effect. 
Critics who censure this window as too broad for its 
height, do not consider that it was not intended for a 
particular object, but to harmonize with the general 
plan; and had the architect diminished the breadth, in 
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proportion to the height, the grand effect of the perspec- 
tive would have been considerably lessened. 

“The general form of the east window is entire, but 
the frame is much dilapidated ; it occupies the whole 
breadth of the choir, and is divided into two large and 
equal compartments, by a slender shaft, not less than 
fifty feet in height, which has an appearance of singular 
lightness, and in particular points of view seems sus- 
pended in the air. 

“ Nature has added her ornaments to the decorations 
of art; some of the windows are wholly obscured, others 
partially shaded with tufts of ivy, or edged with lighter 
foliage ; the tendrils creep along the walls, wind round 
the pillars, wreath the capitals, or hanging down in 
clusters obscure the space beneath. 

“ Instead of dilapidated fragments overspread with 
weeds and choked with brambles, the floor is covered with 
a smooth turf, which by keeping the original level of the 
church, exhibits the beauty of its proportions, heightens 
the effect of the grey stone, gives a relief to the clustered 
pillars, and affords an easy access to every part. Orna- 
mented fragments of the roof, remains of cornices and 
columns, rich pieces of sculpture, sepulchral stones and 
mutilated figures of monks and heroes, whose ashes repose 
within these walls, are scattered on the green sward, and 
contrast present desolation with former splendour. 

“ Although the exterior appearance of the ruins is not 
equal to the inside view, yet in some positions, p2rticularly 
to the east, they present themselves with considerable 
effect. While Sir Richard Hoare was employed in 
sketching the north-western side, I crossed the ferry, 
and walked down the stream about half a mile. From 
this point the ruins, assuming a new character, seem to 
occupy a gentle eminence, and impend over the river 
without the intervention of a single cottage to obstruct 
the view. The grand east window, wholly covered with 
shrubs, and half mantled with ivy, rises like the portal 
of a majestic edifice embowered in wood. Through this 
opening and along the vista of the church, the clusters 
of ivy, which twine round the pillars or hang suspended 
from the arches, resemble tufts of trees; while the thick 
mantle of foliage, seen through the tracery of the west 
window, forms a continuation of the perspective, and 
uppears like an interminable forest.” 

The different picturesque views which adorn the banks 
of the Wye, and especially Tintern Abbey, have been 
described or celebrated by a profusion of writers both 
in prose and verse. Grose’s English Antiquities, Ire- 
land’s Picturesque Views on the Wye, Whateley’s Orna- 
mental Gardening, and Gilpin’s Observations on the 
River Wye,,relative chiefly to picturesque beauty (1789), 
may all be consulted with advantage. Among our poets, 
the abbey has been noticed by Mason, and a poem, 
entitled ‘The Banks of the Wye,’ appeared some years 
ago from the pen of Robert Bloomfield. But this 
scene has now been long endeared to all the lovers of 
song by Wordsworth’s ‘ Lines composed a few miles 
above Tintern Abbey, on revisiting the banks of the 
Wye during a tour;’ dated July 13th, 1798, and first 
published in the ‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ It would be to in- 
jure the poem to give only an extract from it; but we 
may probably take an epportunity of laying it entire 
before our readers in an early number of the Magazine. 





ON THE PRONOUNS USED IN ADDRESSING 
PERSONS. 


Ir is a curious fact, that in the languages of modern 
Europe the pronoun of the second person singular— 
‘ thou’—is almost banished from polite conversation, and 
in many instances the use of this natural and innocent 
word would subject the speaker to the imputation of 
gross ignorance, or intentional rudeness. Nay more; 
in some languages the word which corresponds to our 
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‘you’ is also uncourtly; and a foreigner might be thought 
absurdly familiar, who was merely misled by his dic- 
tionary and grammar, into a literal translation of the 
most polite pronoun of his native tongue. We will illus- 
trate these observations by showing the usage of these 
words in four of the principal languages of Europe. 

In English the pronoun ‘thou’ may be considered as 
nearly obsolete in colloquial language, being confined to 
the rustics of the remoter counties, and the Society of 
Friends ; it cannot therefore with us be considered as a 
mark of tenderness or familiarity, but rather a solemn 
word, appropriated to the highest style of composition. 
Some centuries since, however, it was still a mark of 
familiarity, and as such was deeply resented by those 
who supposed that their station in society merited the 
superior pronoun :— 


“ Avaunt caitiff, dost thou thou me ? 
I am come of good kin,” 


says a character in the old morality of Hicke-Scorner. 

In France the pronoun tu (thou) is much more ex- 
tensively employed ; it is the token of love and friend- 
ship, and is used by parents to their children, and by 
schoolfellows to each other; in fact, wherever uncere- 
monious fondness is intended to prevail, ‘tu’ necessarily 
comes in; vous (you) is used in the ordinary intercourse 
of society. 

Let us cross the Alps, and we find that another dis- 
tinction has gained ground. In Italy three pronouns 
are made use of, tu (thou), voi (you), and lez (she or 
her). Perhaps it may be sufficient to say that the use 
of ‘tu’ denotes familiarity with fondness, ‘ voi’ familiarity 
without fondness, and ‘lei’ respect. It is in the use of 
the latter pronouns that an Englishman would be misled 
by his grammar, and for the following reason. ‘The 
most popular Italian grammar used in this country is 
translated from one written by Veneroni, Italian secretary 
to Louis X1V.; and as in the edition of this grammar, 
printed at London in the year 1831, we are taught how 
to direct one letter to the Archbishop of Cologne, Elec- 
toral Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, and another 
letier to a Counsellor of the Parliament of Paris (offices 
which have ceased), so we are instructed in the majority 
of the dialogues to use ‘ voi’ instead of ‘lei;’ or, in other 
words, to use a mode of speaking, which though per- 
fectly polite in the year 1700, is unbearably rude at the 
present day. 

In Germany an additional nicety has gained ground, 
for there four pronouns are used, namely, Du, ihr, 
er, or sie, in the singular, and sie in the plural-—and 
all in addressing one single person. ‘ Du,’ like the 
corresponding pronouns in France and Italy, is appro- 
priated to love and intimacy. ‘“ Children,” says Dr. 
Noehden, “ are sometimes allowed to speak to their 
parents in the same manner; though in general the 
third person plural, ‘ sie,’ is preferred, as more respectful. 
Lastly, ‘du’ is the reverse of ceremonious politeness, and 
thus it is applied where particular distinctions are laid 
aside. Therefore, it is commonly made use of in speaking 
to very little children, and to persons in very subordinate 
situations ; for example, by the officer to his soldiers. 
It is often heard in quarrels and opprobrious language, 
when the considerations of decorum and propriety are 
disregarded. All these significations may be reduced to 
the notion of familiarity, differently qualified. See a 
charming passage in Schiller’s Don Carlos, at the end of 
the first act—I mean in the original ; for the translations 
give but a faint and imperfect idea. It begins thus:— 


* Und jetzt noch eine bitte, lieber—Nenne mich du—u. s. w? 
And now one more request, my dearest friend—Do call me 
thou, &c. 
The word ihr, or you, is now rarely used in addressing 
one person, and is by no means elegant or polite ; in the 
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earliest ages of the German empire, however, we are 
assured by Adelung, it was far otherwise, and it was 
applied to persons of rank ; and even now the kindred 
adjective ewer (abbreviated ew.) still retains its station. 
The vulgar phrases ‘Ein pferd oder ein kleid das ihr 
heisst’—A horse or a coat that is called you, i.e. that is 
excellent, still shadow forth the long-lost reputation of 
the degraded ‘ ihr.’ 

“ Since the plural cf the third personal was adopted, 
as the polite mode of address, the singular has been 
reserved for the lower stations of life: namely, Er, he, 
for a male; and sie, she, for a female. In this manner 
the master and mistress address their servants. ‘Thus a 
person of rank, in the consciousness of his preeminence, 
will speak to tradespeople, and the prince to his sub- 
jects. Yet those persons frequently forget the com- 
parative height on which they stand, and are carried 
along the stream of general politeness. Servants, how- 
ever, are seldom spoken to in any other way than the 
singular of the third personal: also those in a mean 
situation, such as common handicraftsmen, peasants, 
labourers, and others.”-—Noehden’s German Grammar, 
4th edit. p. 207. 

Sie, or they, is the pronoun used on all ordinary 
occasions, and almost the only method of address that the 
mere traveller in Germany has occasion to employ. 

Much more might have been said upon this subject, 
and it might have been illustrated by quotations from 
ancient and modern authors in the above-mentioned 
languages. 





Rapid Improvement of London.—I went to England 
again on a short visit in 1829. An interval of but four years 
had elapsed; yet I was amazed at the increase of London. 
The Regent's Park, which, when I first knew the west end 
of the town, disclosed nothing but lawns and fields, was now 
acity. You saw long rows of lofty buildings, in their out- 
ward aspect magnificent. On this whole space was set down 
a population of probably not less than fifty or sixty thousand 
souls, Another city, hardly smaller, seemed to have sprung 
up in the neighbourhood of St. Pancras Church and the 
London University. Belgrave Square, in an opposite region, 
broke upon me with like surprise. The road from West- 
minster Bridge to Greenwich exhibited for several miles 
compact ranges of new houses. Finchley Common, desolate 
in 1819, was covered with neat cottages, and indeed villages. 
In whatever direction I went, indications were similar. I 
say nothing of Carlton Terrace, for Carlton House was gone, 
or of the street, of two miles, from that point to Park Crescent, 
surpassing any other in London, or any that I saw in Europe. 
To make room for this new and spacious street, old ones had 
been pulled down, of which no vestige remained. I could 
scarcely, but for the evidence of the senses, have believed it 
all. The historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire remarks, that the description, composed in the 
Theodosian age, of the many stately mansions in Rome, 
might almost excuse the exaggeration of the poet; that 
Rome contained a multitude of palaces, and that each palace 
was equal to acity. Is the British metropolis advancing to 
this destiny ?—Rush's Residence at the Court of London. 


Sea-weed Banks.—The Sargassum vulgare, the tropic 
grape of sailors, and the Fucus natans of the older writers, is 
worthy attention, not only from its wandering habits, quitting 
as it does the submarine soil to which it probably in its early 
stages is attached, but also for the astonishing profusion in 
which it so frequently is found. It only grows within forty 
degrees of latitude on either side of the equator, but currents 
often cast it on our coast. It is a remarkable circumstance 
in the history of this plant, that it is chiefly local in its posi- 
tion, even when detached, forming two great banks, one of 
which is usually crossed by vessels homeward bound from 
Monte Video, or the Cape of Good Hope ; and so constant 
are they in their places, that they assist the Spanish pilots to 
rectify their longitude. It is probable that these banks were 
known to the Pheenicians, who in thirty days’ sail with an 
easterly wind, came into what they called the “ Weedy Sea;” 
and to the present day, by the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
the chief tract is named Mar de Zargasso, It was the 
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entering of such fields of fucus as these that struck so much 
terror into the minds of the first discoverers of America ; for 
sailing tardily through extensive meadows for days together, 
the sailors of Columbus superstitiously believed that the 
hinderance was designed by heaven to stay their adventurous 
course: hence they wildly urged their commander to proceed 
no further, declaring that through the banks thus woven by 
nature, it would be presumptuous impiety to force a way.— 
Burnett's Outlines of Botany. 


Phosphorescent Lichens.-—Several species, especially sub- 
corticalis, subterranea, and phosphorea, are occasionally 

hosphorescent, and more or less luminous in the dark ; and 
ems they often give to the cellars and mines in which they 
grow an extraordinary and brilliant appearance. In the 
coal mines in the vicinity of Dresden they are said to be so 
abundant and so luminous, as even to dazzle the eye by the 
brilliant light that they afford. This light is increased by 
the warmth of the mines; so that, hanging in festoons 
and pendents from the roof of the various excavations, 
twisting round the pillars, and covering the walls, they 
are said, by their brightness, to give to the Dresden coal 
mines, in which they abound, the semblance of an 
enchanted palace. Mr. Erdman, the commissioner of 
mines, thus describes the appearance of the Rhizomorphe 
in one he visited :—‘ I saw the luminous plants here in 
wonderful beauty; the impression produced by the 
spectacle I shall never forget. It appeared, on descending 
into the mine, as if we were entering an enchanted castle. 
The abundance of these plants was so great, that the roof, 
and the walls, and the pillars, were entirely covered with 
them, and the beautiful light they cast around almost daz- 
zled the eye. The light they give out is like faint moon- 
shine, so that two persons near each other could readily 
distinguish their bodies. The lights appear to be most con- 
siderable when the temperature of the mines is comparatively 
high, "—Burnett's Outlines of Botany. 


BIRDS AND INSECTS. 


TuereE cannot be any question of the immense number 
of insects required by birds during the breeding season. 
It is stated by Bingley, that a pair of small American 
birds, conjectured to be the house-wren, were observed 
to leave the nest and return with insects from forty to 
sixty times in an hour, and that in one particular hour, 
they carried food no fewer than seventy-one times. In 
this business they were engaged during the greatest part 
of the day. Allowing twelve hours to be thus occupied, 
a single pair of these birds would destroy at least six 
hundred insects in the course of one day; on the sup- 
position that the two birds took only a single insect 
each time. But it is highly probable that they often 
took more. 

Looking at the matter in this point of view, the 
destruction of insectivorous birds has in some cases 
been considered as productive of serious mischief. One 
striking instance we distinctly recollect, though we cannot 
at this moment turn to the book in which it is recorded. 
The numbers of the crows or rooks of North America 
were, in consequence of state rewards for their destruc- 
tion, so much diminished, and the increase of insects so 
great, as to induce the state to announce a counter re- 
ward for the protection of the crows. Such rewards are 
common in America; and from a document given by 
Wilson, respecting a proposal made in Delaware “for 
banishing or destroying the crows,” it appears that the 
money thus expended sometimes amounts to no incon- 
siderable sum. The document concludes by saying, 
“The sum of five hundred dollars being thus required, 
the committee beg leave to address the farmers and others 
of Newcastle county and elsewhere on the subject.” 

From its sometimes eating grain and other seeds, “ the 
rook,” says Selby, “ has erroneously been viewed in the 
light of an enemy by most husbandmen; and in several 
districts attempts have been made either to banish it, or 
to extirpate the breed, But wherever this measure has 
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been carried into effect, the most serious injury to the 
corn and other crops has invariably followed, from the 
unchecked devastations of the grub and caterpillar. As 
experience is the sure test of utility, a change of conduct 
has in consequence been partially adopted; and some 
farmers now find the encouragement of the breed of 
rooks to be greatly to their interest, in freeing their lands 
from the grub of the cockchafer, an insect very abundant 
in many of the southern counties. In Northumberland 
I have witnessed its usefulness in feeding on the larve of 
the insect commonly known by the name of Harry Long- 
legs, which is particularly destructive to the roots of grain 
and young clovers.” 

It has on similar grounds been contended, that the 
great number of birds caught by bird-catchers, particularly 
in the vicinity of London, has been productive of much 
injury to gardens and orchards, So serious has this evil 
appeared to some, that it has even been proposed to have 
an act of parliament prohibiting bird-catchers from exer- 
cising their art within twenty miles of the metropolis ; and 
also prohibiting wild birds of any kind from being shot or 
otherwise caught or destroyed within this distance, under 
certain penalties. It is very clear, however, that such 
an act could never be carried; and though it might be 
advantageous to gardens, orchards, and farms, yet the 
attacks which the same birds make on fruit would pro- 
bably be an equivalent counterbalance. 

In the case of swallows, on the other hand, it has been 
well remarked by an excellent naturalist (the Rev. W. 
T. Bree), that they are to us quite inoffensive, while “‘ the 
beneficial services they perform for us, by clearing the 
air of innumerable insects, ought to render them sacred 
and secure them from our molestation. Without their 


friendly aid the atmosphere we live in would scarcely be 


habitable by man: they feed entirely on insects, which. 
if not kept under by their means, would swarm and 
torment us like another Egyptian plague. The immense 
quantity of flies destroyed in a short space of time by one 
individual bird is scarcely to be credited by those who 
have not had actual experience of the fact.” He goes on 
to illustrate this from a swift, which was shot. ‘“ It was 
in the breeding season when the young were hatched ; 
at which time the parent birds, it is well known, are in 
the habit of making little excursions into the country to 
a considerable distance from their breeding places, for 
the purpose of collecting flies which they bring home to 
their infant progeny. On picking up my hapless and 
ill-gotten prey, I observed a number of flies, some muti- 
lated, others scarcely injured, crawling out of the bird's 
mouth ; the throat and pouch seemed absolutely stuffed 
with them, and an incredible number was at length 
disgorged. I am sure I speak within compass when I 
state that there was a mass of flies, just caught by this 
single swift, larger than when pressed close, could con- 
veniently be contained in the bowl of an ordinary table- 
spocn.”"—Habits of Birds. Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. é 





THE PELICAN. 


Tue wood-cut at the conclusion of this article represents 
a group of pelicans, drawn from specimens in the 
Zoological Gardens. The bird is familiar to. most per- 
sons ; for it has long been a favourite of the showman, 
who sometimes astonishes his visitors by placing his 
head under the large membrane, or bag, of the lower 
mandible, and then drawing it over his skull, like a cap. 
The showman is not only ready to perform this feat; 
but he delights to tell his audience those wonderful 
stories which are popularly associated with the history 
of the pelican, and which, indeed, have been as attractive 
to the old writers of natural history, and to the poets, as 
to the most credulous and uninstructed. Nebody, per- 
haps, now believes that this singular bird feeds its young 
with its blood, although the pictures of the travelling 
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menageries give us the most faithful representations of 
such a surprising circumstance; but there are many 
who consider that the use which the pelican makes of its 
great bag, is to carry a provision of water to its young 
across the desert. The real history of the pelican contra- 
dicts these fancies ; they belong to poetry and romance, 
in which they may be beautifully employed. The notion 
that the mother-bird carries water across the desert has 
been adorned with many curious details,—such as that 
she pours out the grateful supply into her rocky nest— 
that her young there bathe themselves—and that the 
beasts of the forest instinctively seek out the spot, and 
having assuaged their thirst, leave the pelican family un- 
molested. Southey has told this story in his Thalaba :— 
“ The desert pelican had built her nest 
In that deep solitude, 
And now, returned from distant flight, 
Fraught with the river stream, 
Her load of water had disburthen’d there ; 
Her young in the refreshing bath 
Dipt down their callow heads, 
Fill’d the swoln membrane from their plumeless throat 
Pendant, and bills yet soft ; 
And buoyant with arch’< breast, 
Plied in unpractis’d stroke 
The oars of their broad feet. 
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They, as the spotted prowler of the wild 
Laps the cool wave, around their mother crowd, 
And nestle underneath her outspread wings. 
The spotted prowler of the wild 
Lapt the cool wave, and satiate, from the west, 
Guiltless of blood, withdrew.” 
Thalaba, book ve 


Pelicans are residents upon the banks of rivers and 
lakes, and upon the sea-coasts. They habitually feed on 
fish, although they will sometimes devour reptiles and 
small quadrupeds. They are capable of rapid flight, 
and have an extraordinary power of ascending on high. 
This power is called into action by their mode of fishing. 
When they perceive, from their elevated position, a fish, 
or fishes, on the surface of the water, they dart down 
with inconceivable rapidity, and flapping their large 
wings so as to stun their prey, fill their pouches, and 
then retire to the shore to satisfy their voracious appe- 
tites. The fish thus carried away in the pouch undergo 
a sort of maceration before they are received into the 
stomach ; and this grinding process renders the food fit 
for the young birds. No doubt the sanguinary traces 
which this operation leaves upon the plumage of the 
mother, have given birth to the fable that she feeds her 
nestlings with her blood. 





(Pelicans, frem Specimens in the Gardens of the Zoological Society.] 


There are several species of pelican, of which the 
white, or common, bears the scientific name of Pelicanus 


The pelicans, as well as the corvorants, sometimes rest 
perched upon the branches of trees; but they never 
build their nests in such a position. They always select 
a fracture of a rock, as near as possible to water. The 
male and female both labour to construct this nest, 
which is large and deep, and lined with moss and downy 
feathers. The female lays from two to four eggs, upon 
which she sits with unwearied patience for forty-three 
days, receiving sustenance from the male during the whole 
time. The young birds are at first grey; but their 
feathers attain their splendid white colour after the third 
moulting. 





onocrotalus. They are found either in flocks, or singly, 
principally in Asia, Africa, and South America, and 
sometimes in the south of Europe. 
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